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Cerritorial Extension. 


Upon the question of Territorial Extension, there are at present in 
our country several parties entertaining different views. One party we 
may, for the sake of distinction, call the Manifest Destiny party. They 
hold that the Anglo Saxon race is destined to progness until it swallows 
up all other races. So wild are their views that they are ready to plunge 
our nation into war with any other nation which pretends to dispute 
their divine right to rule. All projects for the extension of territory, 
however dishonorable to us as a nation, they cloak by their “ Manifest 
Destiny.” 

With such a class we do not take issue. With those who disregard 
all the considerations of justice, who lay aside all regard for the law of 
nations, and the faith of treaties, we would have nothing to do. We can 
only console ourselves, when we view the results of their mad schemes, 
with the reflection, that beneficial effects sometimes flow from causes 
which would seem to produce the opposite. We can say 

“Not but wat abstract war is horrid, 
I sign to that with oll my hart 
But civlyzation doos git forrid 
Sometimes upon a powder cart.”* 

Another class there is who propose to extend our country’s limits 
southward only. The object of these is easily seen. They desire not 
the extension of territory as such, but only the enlargement of the area 
of human bondage. The events of the past five or six years have fully 
shown this to be their aim, for the same party which most strongly 





* Biglow Papers. 
VOL, XVII. 1 
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urged the annexation of Texas was the party most bitterly opposed to 
the admission of California as a free State. But California came in and 
the “Slavery Extensionists” were caught in their own trap. Among 
these two classes are to be found those of our countrymen who lately 
invaded the possessions of a foreign power on terms of amity with the 
United States. They are reaping the bitter fruits of their respective doc- 
trines. 

A third class are those who are opposed unqualifiedly to any and all 
extension of our territory. Such maintain that our country is large 
enough as it is—that were territory to be had for the asking, we ought 
not to take it—that we had better turn our attention to improving what 
we have, to developing our resources, to bettering the condition of the 
masses, than to be engaged in projects for national aggrandizement. 
This class embraces a large and by no means unimportant portion of the 
community. Much of the wealth, the learning, the intelligence, the 
morality and the religion of the country are to be found in its ranks. 

It is to this class that we would speak for a few moments. We would 
ask in reference to-what might be said about the development of our 
resources, Are not the resources of this country in as much greater 
state of development than they were at the time of the Revolution, as our 
country is larger? Have not science and the arts, literature and educa- 
tion advanced equally with our territorial limits? In short, has not civili- 
zation kept pace with territorial extension ? We think the most conserva- 
tive must admit this. 

Let us at this point answer a few objections which this class usually 
bring against territorial extension. 

The case of Rome is often cited as an argument against this policy. 

Whenever any project for the annexation of any particular territory 
has been before the people, the opposers of the measure, whether for party 
purposes or from patriotic motives, have portrayed in vivid colors the 
downfall of Rome. Orators and poets have waxed eloquent in their de- 
scriptions of her ruin. Divines have invoked the vengeance of heaven 
upon any who would bring the like catastrophe on us. Newspaper 
scribblers have vilified and abused the administration which would favor 
such a project, likening the leaders to ambitious Cesars, and the subor- 
dinates to their underlings. 

All, from the statesman in the Senate Chamber to the man who “ does 
the politics” for the meanest seven-by-nine weekly, have attempted to 
show from the example of Rome that we in our giant strides for power 
will overstep the bounds of reason and sink to rise no more. 
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It is urged, to speak more seriously, that because the ancient Romans, 
by extending their domain brought on the ruin of the Empire, the Re- 
public of the United States will in like manner fall to pieces if it pursues 
a like course. 

The fallacy in this is in supposing a parellelism to exist between the 
two cases, whereas in truth they are totally different. 

Rome was at first a municipal corporation, then an empire of cities 
held together partly by a spirit of despotism infused into the people by 
the Imperial Government, partly by a sort of chain-work of functionaries 
spread over them, and partly by a powerful military system.* Never at 
any stage of its progress was it any thing at all approaching to a federa- 
tive system. 

It will be necessary then for those who adduce the case of Rome as 
argument against the extension of territory, to prove that the self-same 
causes which have conspired to the overthrow of extended military des- 
potism will work the downfall of extended republicanism. 

Again, it is said by the opposers of territorial extension that if our 
country is extended it will soon fall to pieces from mere extension. To 
support this assertion they unfortunately bring forward the illustration of 
an extended beam breaking by its own weight. Unfortunately we say, 
for if we rightly understand the matter, a beam is not weakened if, as its 
ends are extended, a proportionate increase is made to the central parts. 
Now this is precisely the case with our country. Whenever our territorial 
limits are extended, a proportional increase of representation is made in 
the central government. 

This illustration then, it will be seen, can be used with greater force by 
the supporters of territorial extension than its opposers. 

We would notice a third objection. A want of nationality is often 
attributed to people of an extended country. A difference in manners 
and customs, diversity of pursuits, of institutions, of thoughts, feelings 
and actions, it is said, render it impossible that such a people should be 
one in heart. In answer to this we would ask, Are not the people of 
these thirty-one States as much one people to day, as were the people of 
the old thirteen States in 17762 We have only to place ourselves in 
circumstances somewhat similar to those of former days to answer this 
question. Suppose a powerful foreign force were to invade our territory, 
no matter for what purpose ; but to make the parallel stronger, let it be for 
the purpose of taking away our liberties and reducing us to a state of vas- 
salage or colonial dependence—would not the old altar fires of freedom 








* Guizot’s History of Civilization. 
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be kindled anew throughout the length and breadth of the land? Would 
not the same great principles which the fathers defended, be defended by 
the sons, and with equal success too? No answer but an affirmative one 
can be returned to such questions as these. Were a British army about 
to disembark at Boston, the electric wires would scatter the tidings far 
and near, and from the pines of Maine, from the prairies of Iowa, from 
the everglades of Florida, yes, could the news reach them, from the gold 
mines of California, would come up those who would account it their high- 
est glory to wet with their blood the soil made holy by the blood of 
their fathers. 

But evidences of a oneness of spirit in the hearts of the American 
people can be found in the occurrences of actual life. The late war with 
Mexico affords a proof, and we may add a melancholy proof, of this unity 
of which we speak. Although it was begun contrary to the wishes of 
many, perhaps the majority, still when we were fairly engaged in it, all 
parties combined to prosecute it to a successful issue. And when peace 
was at last obtained, it was hailed, with scarce a thought of the terms, by 
all the country alike. 

Another proof is afforded from a source entirely different, where nei- 
ther our country’s liberties were in danger, nor the reputation of her 
arms at stake. We refer to the triumph of the yacht America. An 
interesting contest has been going on for some time between England 
and the United States, both in steamships and in sailing vessels, and in 
the partial triumph of the former and the complete triumph of the latter, 
every American feels an honest pride of country. He feels a stronger 
attachment to his native land, and a deeper love for those who with him 
are its citizens. 

But further proof of unity of feeling is unnecessary. Every one who 
considers the subject in all its bearings, must be fully convinced that we 
are as much one people now as when our territory was not half or one 
fourth its present size. True, there may be now and then a discontented 
spirit manifested—as once in a while, for example, in South Carolina—but 
such a spirit can no more disturb the well arranged system of Republi- 


canism, than can the glare of an occasional comet derange the Divinely 
ordered system of the universe. 


There may exist wide differences of opinion on various subjects, party spirit 
may run high, sectional animosities may prevail, one principle may come 
in contact with a counter principle—these are but purifying elements— 
they do not destroy the oneness—they but make it the more perfect. 
The ocean is lashed into fury by the tempest, but it is one for all that. 
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Having considered the objections which are brought to territorial ex- 
tension by this third class, let us pass to yet a fourth and last class. There 
are those who earnestly desire the extension of our territory by all hon- 
orable and peaceful methods. Having themselves experienced the benefits 
flowing from a free government, they are naturally desirous that others 
should enjoy the same blessings. Nor in this desire are they by any 
means regardless of the interests of their own country. They think that 
they see enough in its past history and present condition to warrant them 
in advocating its extension, wherever and whenever the way is opened 
for such extension. 

Not by windy declamation on the “manifest destiny” of the race, 
would this party influence the minds of their countrymen, and urge them 
to a crusade against all despotism. Not by a reckless seizure on a por- 
tion of a sister republic would they extend the area of human bondage, 
under the pretense of extending the area of human freedom. Nor on 
the other hand would they timidly shut themselves up in their seclusion. 


They would rather throw wide open the gates of the temple of liberty, 
that the oppressed nations may come in. Cc. M. ded 





Geometrp.* 


In this inquiring age nothing is left unquestioned. Whatever bears 
the marks of time is the proper subject of criticism and sneers. Truths 
which have commanded the assent and respect of ages can claim no ex- 
emption. Axioms must be proved and our own existence is doubted. 

The “ New Elements” is as remarkable for its origin as its logic. While 
in College the author had gone through three or four books of Euclid. 
For thirty years he had been engaged in foreign pursuits. Every demon- 
stration and almost every principle had faded from his mind, when it was 
accidentally turned to this subject all at once. With great acuteness he sees, 
all at once, that Mathematics have been always groping in the dark and 
that Geometry now rests upon a false basis. For a long year and a half 
he labored to perfect a new system and build up this science upon true 
foundations. The results are embodied in the work before us. 





* New Elements of Geometry. By Seba Smith. New York, 1851. 
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His great discovery is that a Geometrical line is not, as has been al- 
ways supposed, destitute of breadth and thickness ; that it is impossible to 
conceive of it according to the old definitions, and that if it has extension 
in either directions it is not indefinitely small, but is of finite magnitude. A 
line is therefore, he claims, a unit in breadth and thickness, and is a paral- 
lelopiped. A plane surface is a succession of straight lines and is a unit 
in thickness. There is then only one kind of quantity in Geometry in- 
stead of three, as heretofore. A line may be equal to a surface, or a solid, 
as they are all of the same nature. This renders Geometry much simpler ; 
doing away with useless distinctions. 

Mr. Smith claims that it is impossible to form an idea of a line with- 
out breadth and thickness. As long as he refers to a material line, he is 
right ; for the idea of matter includes that of extension in all directions. 
But mathematicians treat of ideal lines, by their very definition not ma- 
terial; and if the mind has any power of abstraction it can remove the 
other properties of extension and treat of its length alone. It does this 
not by a process of reducing a body to an infinitesimal thickness and 
+ then reducing in a similar way the breadth ; but by a simple act. As 
such it needs and admits of no explanation. It is not the child that is 
troubled with obtaining the idea, it is the philosopher trying to explain 
the process. But should we grant (which we certainly do not) that such 
an idea is impossible, we can at least regard a line as possessed of infinite- 
ly small breadth and thickness. There is no necessity for new definitions ; 
and Mr. Smith’s only argument will be that they render Geometry more 
simple. 

If all the relations of extension could be conceived of with equal ease 
and simplicity, by considering only one kind of quantity, it would, doubt- 
less, be better than to introduce three. But if such a course renders the 
processes of Geometry more complicate, and burdens them with useless and 
foreign ideas, this benefit will be dearly purchased. 

Conceive now what the more common Geometrical elements will be in 
this new system. The straight line is a right parallelopiped. Its upper 
surface corresponds with the plane of the paper. The volume of all recti- 
linear figures is likewise below this plane. We cannot consider this surface 
as the line, for then we lose sight of the thickness. If we treat of surface 
alone, without regarding the thickness, we revert to the old definitions and 
introduce another kind of quantity. Still less can we regard the corner as 
the line. We must always keep in mind that it has volume, though at 


times we do not use it, and it is plain that this volume must occupy some 
definite space. 
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A square would be a right parallelopiped with a square base and a unit 
in thickness. If we consider it as bounded by lines, they must have vol- 
ume and locality. Their most natural position is without the square, and 
below the plane of the paper, so that their inner surfaces shall coincide 
with its outer edges. Draw now a diagonal. This must also have vol- 
ume and locality. One edge, we suppose, would be drawn through the 
centre of the square and the volume is disposed on one or the other side 
at convenience. At the corners it would evidently penetrate, to some 
extent, the lines of the circumference. If a line in another plane be drawn 
obliquely to one in the square, proper corners must be designated so that 
when they meet the lines may be considered as intersecting. We may, 
without doubt, conceive of all rectilinear figures as formed in a manner 
similar to the square and may demonstrate, if not all, a large proportion 
of their relations. 

But when we pass to curvilinear figures we meet some serious difficul- 
ties. It is not easy to get an accurate idea even of a curved line. Take 
the simplest case—the circumference of a circle. It has volume, and that 
volume locality. But how shall we conceive of it? A straight line bent 
into this form would be distorted. If it be a unit in breadth and lying 
without the circle, it is too large; if within, it is too small. If partly 
without and partly within, how shall we know when another line meets 
it? The most natural way seems to be to regard the circle as a polygon 
of an infinite number of sides, so that its circumference would consist of 
an infinite number of thin leaves as it were extending out in every direc- 
tion. Curves of double curvature are still more complicated. In these 
we can generally have only one corner of the leaves in contact, where be- 
fore we had the whole breadth of the line. 

Passing on we find the definition, “a curved surface is composed of 
curved lines.” If we have obtained the true idea of a curved line, accord- 
ing to our author, we may readily conceive of a cylindrical surface. This 
circle is, in fact, a specimen of the common cylinder, and its circumference 
is such a surface. We confess ourselves however entirely at a loss when 
we come to the cone. It would be most natural to consider the surface 
as an infinite number of triangles and the small prisms, a unit in height, 
erected on these as the volume of the surface. But this does not corres- 
pond with the definition. We confidently defy any one to tell how Mr. 
Smith would dispose of the spherical and other surfaces of revolution ; and 
the warped surfaces are equally, if not more, difficult. 

Combine now these elements and we see how simple Geometry may be 
rendered. Take, as a specimen, one of the more complicated diagrams 





| 
| 
| 
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of the hyperbola in the conic sections, and conceive it as formed in this 
new system, making one of the axes the unit. Or if this be too simple, 
take those illustrating propositions in Descriptive Geometry, and we can- 
not fail to appreciate the beauties of this marvelous system. 

There is but one alternative as long as we give to lines and surfaces 
any definite solidity. It is possible to consider them as possessing volume 
which has no fixed location. The line presented to the view is destitute 
of breadth and thickness, but we must yet suppose it possessed of the 
proper amount of volume—a kind of incorporeal hereditament. What 
great attractions such a two-fold view must present to the learner, from 
its remarkable simplicity ! 

Finding such perfection in the foundation of the new system, we should 
expect to see the genius of the architect equally displayed in the super- 
structure. Behold, then, what admirable simplicity we find! Of the 
seventy-two propositions which he has given, forty-eight are devoted to 
the elucidation of a single one: “The area of a polygon circumscribing a 
circle is equal to the product of its perimeter into one half the radius of 
the circle.” The demonstration of Prop. 52, which would ordinarily oc- 
cupy about eight lines, here fills eight pages. “I most earnestly desire,” 
says Mr. Smith, “to do something to simplify the study of Geometry— 
something by which the benefits of its admirable discipline may become 
more widely diffused, and its beauties and harmonies more generally en- 
joyed.” A treatment of the rest of Geometry, according to these speci- 
mens, would certainly do much towards its universal diffusion. 

Our author confesses that he has but little practical acquaintance with 
Algebra, and yet advises that it be not applied to any Geometrical sub- 
jects. The calculus comes under his ban. Perhaps Le Verrier ought to 
have discovered Neptune by synthetic methods. “Away,” he would 
exclaim, “ with the distinction between pure and mixed mathematics, and 
let the analytical branches be destroyed.” What wonder that the child 
who has never crossed the parental threshold believes that the world is 
bounded by the visible horizon! We might have been inclined to con- 
sider this confession rather as the result of extreme modesty, but must 
believe it is true when we meet such an assertion as this: “ Algebra is 
entirely blind to the relations and agreements existing between surd quan- 
tities ; whilst arithmetical numbers, by carrying out the roots to a few deci- 
mal places, can see and show these relations and agreements as clearly 
and satisfactorily as in quantities with perfect roots.” Any one who had 
been half way through quadratics might well be laughed at for such ex- 
treme ignorance. 
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We should be glad to notice the discovery of several such important 
truths as these—* There are no quantities or magnitudes in nature that 
are incommensurable”—* All mathematical numbers are but representa- 
tives of magnitudes, and all magnitudes have forms,” &., but must deny 
ourselves the pleasure. 

We cannot, however, forbear quoting one or two passages of especial 
beauty. Speaking of the benefits of separating Algebra and Geometry 
he says, “ But let him (the learner) descend into the deep caverns of 
Geometry with the Greek rule and compass in his hand, guided by the 
perfect modern numerical notation whiich the Greeks did not possess, and 
he carries a torch before him, which lights up his pathway, and the rich 
and bright gems of truth on all sides come flashing upon his gladdened 
sight from every crag and corner. Let the teachers ‘of the world give 
this important subject a fair hearing; and if this prove to be the right 
view of it, let them wrest Geometry out of the hands of Algebra, strip 
the bandage from her eyes and let her walk forth again upon the earth 
with unclouded vision. Then shall she brush away the cobwebs and dust 
of modern abstractions, and clothed in a garment of new light and beauty, 
shall stand before the world more perfect and more comely than in the 
days of her Grecian youth. Then shall she carry forward her high mis- 
sion to elevate the condition of man, by teaching him God’s everlasting 
truths. Then shall her dignity and divine importance be vindicated even 
to justify the assertion of Plato concerning the probable employment of 
the Deity, that ‘ He geometrizes continually.’” 

One more specimen and we close. “Through Geometry he (the child) 
should learn all his Arithmetic. Then would he find the dark and puz- 
zling labyrinths of numbers to lighten up at every step of his progress, 
Then would the toilsome and blind path of arithmetic become a bright 
and pleasant road, and her mystic and vague expressions would open to 
him full of clear and beautiful meaning. Then would he see and com- 
prehend what is meant by those perplexing enigmatical things, the square 
root and the cube root. Then would the boy ‘ with shining morning face’ 
no longer be seen ‘ creeping like snail unwillingly to school,’ but tripping 
with a light heart and singing for joy.” 

All this would be very fine, no doubt; but we fear it will take more 
than the “ Vew Elements” to introduce such an intellectual millenium. 


H. A. \Leow-Core~ 
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The Dning Poet. 


Tue long, lone, dreary night had passed away 
At length ; how long, alas! to him 
Who sleepless marked time’s sluggish step, till day 
Stood blushing on the dappled east: 
To him whose only watchers through that night 
Had been low, dingy walls, whereon 
A scanty hearth had cast pale streaks of light, 
Dancing to fitful gusts of wind. 
The friendless poet watched them playing there, 
And they to fancy spirits seemed 
Lurking in Death’s shadow, ready to bear 
His grief-worn soul up to its Rest. 
But morn had now appeared—a morn of spring, 
Smiling on distant winter's scowl, 
And new life breathing into every thing 
Beneath the sun’s all-warming blaze. 
Within this gloomy room, one ray of all 
That shone upon a world like this, 
Alone fell on the dusky chamber wall, 
Like an expiring torch within 
A grave, or fainting Hope upon the eye 
Of black Despair. The poet saw— 
And he who there had long, oft wished to die ; 
To leave a world most selfish, false, 
And be at home where spirits only come ; 
Resting his aching head the while 
Upon his fleshless hand, mused on his doom. 
My eyes have seen the beauteousness of earth : 
It is all glorious, all full of smiles— 
A temple for the dwelling in of gods. 
Its graceful hills with living verdure clad 
Celestial feet might tread upon unstuined : 
The snowy foam of its unresting seas 
To be the birth-place of a goddess fit : 
The rainbow o’er its waterfalls the throne 
Of Naiads, with tresses of sun-gilt spray : 
Its mountains filled with Oreads, its lakes 
Spread out their glassy bosoms, as a floor 
For the soft feet of lightly-tripping nymphs ; 
And in the kingdoms of the viewless air 
Dwell charmful Sylphs away from vulgar eyes, 
Companions ever to the poet’s soul. 
’Tis beauty all in the wide range of thought ; 
But man’s dark soul—oh God ! how undefined ! 
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In darkness mantled, yet how much of light— 
Angel at once and devil—Heaven and Hell; 
Noonday and midnight here together sit ; 
Fair Love in arm with Hate, Hope with Despair ; 
Keen Remorse treading on the heel of Crime, 
And Murder dallying with pallid life ; 
Mercy clasping the knees of Justice stern, 
And Pardon at the ear of deaf Revenge; 
Crouching beneath plumed Pride, Humility ; 
Hypocrisy, stretching its hands to Heaven, 
But walking ever towards the gates of hell ; 
And over all Ambition with its head 
Among the stars sticks fast in earthy mire. 
Virtue is unrewarded here, and Vice 
Slips past the hand of Punishment. 
But thus 

To spend a whole existence worshiping 
The Beautiful, and spreading out my hymns 
Of praise to it before mankind; to glad 
A thousand hearts with new, embodied thoughts ; 
Looking with prophet-ken into the world 
Invisible, and tracing on the sky 
Of verse, the golden visions there discerned, 
And in the end to perish unbewept, 
With not a kindred soul to love and cheer ; 
No hand to loose the gripe of Poverty ; 
No feeling breast whereon to lay my head, 
And so to die! Ye dreams of calm decline,— 
Of parting from this life like summer suns, 
That pour their blazing floods o'er all the west, 
And thus diffused fade out upon the clouds ; 
How have I waked to storms tempestuous 
Upon this night of death! But it will soon 
Be past for aye. Longer I would not live; 
My soul would quit this clogging tenement 
That binds it to the gross Material, 
On Heaven-lent wings to soar nearer the Sun 
Of truth, perfection, beauty and of love. 

Slowly the aged man sunk back 
Upon his couch, a feeble rack— 
The relic of a better day. 
The smoking embers on the hearth 
Weut out, and as the last spark fled, 
Leaving the fragment cold and dead, 
The poet’s spirit flew from earth, 
Quitting the thin, emaciated frame, 
A dust-doomed lump unwortfy of a name, 
Wherein a soul, filled with poetic fire, 
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Had lived but to aspire 

Higher and higher, 

Till nigher 

The pure and uncreated Soul of Life, 

Than men aspiring often on earth appear, 
He perished in the Heaven-daring strife 
Without a friend, without a wail, or tear. 
The death-gasp echoed through that lonely room, 
At once a poet’s cell, a poet’s tomb. 

Rigid the writhing muscles grew and calm ; 
The thin and parted lips were pale ; 

The ghastly eyes fixed on the lone sun beam 
Might tell the living a sad tale. 

All hushed and still was now that solemn place ; 
None stood to gaze upon the dead one’s face. 
Loudly the death-watch ticked behind the wall ; 
The cricket on the hearth came out and sang, 
And busy spiders wove a thin, gray pall 
Athwart the icy corse there as it lay. 

Within a neighboring steeple rang 

The morning bell, but not for him 

Who lay alone ; it was a merry day, 

And thousands through the crowded streets went past, 
Sending their wild and rushing din 

Into the chamber of the dead. 

It is a fearful thing indeed 

Even to dream, that such must be the last 

Of earthly scenes, to one like this, 

Whose every thought was happiness, 

When early prospects promised only bliss. 

Forgotten ’mid his monuments of song, 

His lamp went out, as in a stormy night 

A tempest-braving ship, once winged and strong, 

Goes down hard by the useless beacon-light. ny aw 


New Haven Garbor. 


Ir it is not a king among waters, I say 

It is yet what a Turk would call Al—i Bey, 

And, although not a Papist, I take it to be 

In some sense a member of some Wholly Sea ; 
Though not deep, it is witty, if salt goes for wit; 
And at College ’t would never be Fresh, I admit; 
But its cold water fame, I am sorry to mar, 

For it has out of sight, near the light-house, a Bar! 





NEPTUNE. 
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Absolute Power. 


Tuts is a term to which a great deal of odium is attached, and in most 
cases it has not been without reason. To free a man from all human re- 
straint, to allow him to range untethered through the world, is a proceed- 
ing always to be deprecated, and which urgent necessity alone can justify 
or palliate. Even when the individual to whom absolute power is in- 
trusted has a sincere regard for the interests which occasion the trust, and 
is inclined to use it in the most beneficial .manner, is the commission a 
fearful one. But it is when its possessor is influenced in the exercise of 
it more by private than by public ends, when however honorable his inten- 
tions may have been, he is moved by wrong counsels, or swayed by wrong 
motives, or when he wilfully uses his authority for the accomplishment 
of personal objects that the utter madness of the proceeding in most cases, 
is apparent. Yet that occasions do occur in which this course is called for, 
that there are times which demand the concentration of a nation’s power 
and a nation’s majesty into one focus, times when one man, energetic and 
patriotic, absorbing all the divided authority of a government in his own 
person can wield the whole with far greater celerity and proportionably 
greater effect than could be done through the cumbersome machinery of 
a legitimate administration, is what will be attempted to be proved. 

The main feature of government now is the distribution of power, in 
opposition to any extensive accumulation of it at any point. The motive 
principle, be it what it may, acts through such complicated machinery, 
the force is transmitted through such a variety of wheels and levers, and 
its amount graduated by such a variety of pinions and balances as to 
make it no easy task for one unacquainted with their operation to assign 
every effect to its proper cause, and always to render it difficult to recon- 
cile the regularity and evenness of the power thus attained, with the 
speed which it may be advisable sometimes to use. And whenever oc- 
casions arise, as they sometimes do, when celerity of movement is the 
main ingredient of success, when it is essential that the action shall be 
instantaneous, that the execution shall go hand in hand with the concep- 
tion ; in short, that a nation shall be endowed with all the activity and 
all the personality of an individual ; it can be done in no way so effectu- 
ally as by identifying an individual with the nation. True, this must be 
done at the expense of all those safeguards which a jealous regard for its 
liberties may have thrown around any government; at a temporary sa- 
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crifice of every thing which could render it worth preserving. But celerity 
is not the only benefit derived from sucha course. Power can be applied 
much more forcibly this way than by the ordinary methods of procedure. 
And this additional force is partly the effect of the additional celerity, and 
partly owing to the advantages which are inseparably connected with the 
unity and personality thus given it. In war especially do the important 
results of such a concentration of power become most apparent. “The 
whole art of war,” said Napoleon, “ consists in being the strongest upon 
a given point at a given time.” In other words, success must depend on 
perfect unity and quick decision. Discipline with soldiers is mere obedi- 
ence, and the more perfectly obedient they are, the more nearly they ap- 
proximate to living, breathing machines, pervaded by only one mind—so 
much the more effectually they act. And in governments where there 
are of necessity contending interests and hostile parties, could we find an 
infallible leader to take charge of our fortunes, it might perhaps be well 
to entrust them entirely to his hands. The difficulty here is not in the 
extended application of the principle, but in the impossibility of finding 
such a leader. But even when any great disparity exists between indi- 
viduals, when any one man, in his motives, his designs, as well as his 
power of carrying them into execution is far above the ordinary standard 
of his fellow-men, it is often best to allow him full scope for his exer- 
cise. And it is questionable whether in every barbarous or semi-civilized 
race, one absolute ruler, such as has been described, would not exert more 
influence upon their prosperity and development than they could them- 
selves work out through ages. In the career of Peter the Great we find 
an exemplification of this. The irresponsible nature of his position gave 
him opportunities for the accomplishment of more good on a more ex- 
tended scale than could possibly be possessed by any of less absolute au- 
thority, while his patriotism, or at least his pride, led him to improve 
each opportunity to the utmost. And to him, severe and tyrannical as 
he often was, is Russia mainly indebted for her civilization and the influ- 
ence she now enjoys. But this is a disparity which can exist only in a 
new or barbarous nation, and no superiority of talent, nothing but the 
extremest necessity can furnish a sufficient motive for an enlightened 
people to resort to this extreme proceeding. In cases like the above, 
where one man occupies a vantage ground over his fellow men—where 
he possesses the will and the power, he can make it felt over the whole 
nation. Thus, Peter the Great could, by his firm will, and a stern and 
often despotic use of his power, force the whole Russian Empire to a cer- 
tain degree of civilization, could drive them as it were in an army to a 
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certain height, but at this point the good effects of this mode of govern- 
ment, so far as it is exerted on their civilization, ceases. A nation, after 
it has attained a certain level, cannot be, or at least never has been, push- 
ed higher than this by any exertion of absolute power by one individual. 
All advances made beyond this, must be by themselves; by their own 
separate expansion. The acorn has now been planted. The ground has 
been prepared, and the gardener has watched the germ with anxious eye. 
He knew that if violence was offered to the tender plant—if it was forced 
to assume an unnatural position—* the deformed oak would tell the tale 
for centuries,” and he accordingly guarded it with sedulous care—protect- 
ed it from injury until it gave promise of strength and majesty ; but here 
his care can go no farther. It must now have full exposure to the free 
wind of heaven; the dews must fall upon it, aye, and the storms beat 
around it before the young sapling can grow to the perfect oak. Such 
are some of the advantages of absolute government; whether they are 
not more than counterbalanced by its disadvantages must, of course, de- 
pend upon circumstances. o’R. 


Aboriginal Monuments of the Mississippi Vallep. 


Pernaprs no object strikes the tourist with more lively interest, than 
the fortifications, or mounds, in this part of the country. They transport 
the mind at once to other days and other scenes—times whose history is 
enveloped in the dark mists of past ages; such obscurity as the anti- 
quarian can never unveil. 

These vestiges present several features which are worthy of observation. 
First. They are wholly different from any other remains of antiquity 
which are known to exist. In respect to themselves there is much simi- 
larity of construction, both in form and material. They consist of a cir- 
cular embankment formed of earth, and a ditch made by the excavations ; 
both alike serving for the purpose of defense. The walls, or fortifica- 
tions, differ much in the extent of their circuit ; sometimes enclosing 
twenty or thirty acres, and again not more than two or three. These 
works are invariably, when the nature of the situation will admit, very 
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accurately circular; and have usually two openings at opposite sides. 
These were, doubtless, secured by some kind of gates or doors, but 
which, from their perishable material, have entirely disappeared. The 
ditch is usually about ten feet wide, and four feet deep, and the bank 
of a height corresponding to the quantity of earth cast out of the ditch. 
But this cannot be taken as a correct measurement of the works when 
first formed, since, in the natural course of events, the circular elevation 
would sink and become wider, while the ditch would fill up. In the 
centre of the circle there is a hillock in the form of a cone. This is usually 
two hundred feet in circumference, and some twenty feet high. Judging 
from appearances, this cone must have had a very pointed ventex, and 
much higher when built than now. It was formed of earth which was 
brought some distance, and there are no signs of excavations in its im- 
mediate vicinity ; or if it was obtained within the circle, this was done by 
scraping the earth from all sides in such a manner that its loss now makes 
no perceptible depression. This hillock was used as a sepulchre ; thus 
giving the works a twofold character; that of a means of defense for the 
living, and a receptacle for the dead. The mounds have frequently been 
examined as to their contents, and in addition to the remains of human 
beings, are found also rude instruments of iron, beads or wampum, and 
many similar articles belonging to rude society. In these offerings which 
accompany the dead, we also find obscure traces of their religious notions ; 
that they had the common views of the uncivilized, that the departed re- 
quire some articles for their convenience in journeying to the land of 
spirits. 

There are very great numbers of human remains in these mounds, and 
we find some very near the top of them, and still more as we dig further 
down; which favors the idea that they had been long used as a place of 
burial by increasing their height. In their formation, as noticed above, 
we never find any thing employed save earth, even when stone exists 
in abundance. This fact seems to distinguish them from all other monu- 
ments built by savage or civilized races. In the earliest remains of 
Grecian architecture we find stone used, though in the rough state; in 
the extreme East we find bricks employed for their structures ; in Mexico, 
Central America, and South America, both stone and bricks. 

Secondly. Their number is very considerable, especially along the 
banks of streams. Frequently in such localities there are four or five 
within a mile of each other. 

We cannot infer a dense population, however, for various reasons, 
Although the same place was occupied, in all probability, by the same 
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tribe as long as it held possession of the country, yet from the warlike 
character of the savages, the tenure was a precarious one. And when 
one tribe was driven, it is not likely that the conquerors would use the 
same receptacle for their dead; being unwilling to mingle even with the 
dust of their enemies. This may account for the fact that so many monu- 
ments are found in a certain district in close proximity. For the most 
eligible situations seem to have been selected, as regards means of de- 
fense, facility of construction, and productiveness of soil. Hence these 
advantages, where they existed together, would offer inducements for 
many near the same place. 

But in the third place—The time of their construction cannot be known 
with any degree of certainty. That they belong to a remote period, how- 
ever, may be inferred from unmistakable signs. The remains of the dead 
are in the last stage of decay—almost returned to mother dust. Only 
some of the harder parts of the bones and the teeth remain entire. Even 
when we first bring them from the earth, if they present a sound appear- 
ance, they quickly crumble when brought into the open air. Their beads 
are in a better state of preservation ; being made of some very hard and 
durable shells. The bones present very much the appearance of having 
been calcined ; yet we learn from their structure that this is not the effect 
of fire, but of time. From the timber found upon these works, we can 
safely place their origin many centuries in the past. Trees of the largest 
size grow in the trench, on the embankment, and also on the mound it- 
self. Here are the stately black walnut and ash, trees of exceeding 
slow growth. These are often four and five feet in diameter, a size which 


+ athey would not attain under ordinary circumstances in less than a thou- 


sand years. Besides, there are old trunks of the same kind of trees within 
the enclosure, which, from their decayed appearance, could not have lain 
much short of a century ; all of which give us a better estimate of the an- 
tiquity of these works. But these facts do not fix a precise time for their 
origin; for the present growth of timber may have been preceded by 
another and another, and thus their period be placed farther back, We 
can, from such facts, only say that they are not of modern origin. Another 
circumstance would lead us to the same conclusion. The tribes who 
lived in the vicinity, at the settlement by Europeans, could give no account 
of their origin. As to the natives themselves, who at that time possessed 
the country, they constructed nothing of the kind. Doubtless nations have 
risen, flourished for a season till some stronger power came along, then 
fallen to rise no more—leaving only vestiges enough to prove their exist- 
ence. It is with melancholy interest that we have approached the tombs 
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of the Red man. Our curiosity overcoming our veneration, we have 
opened their recesses, and rudely brought forth the reliques of the brave 
warrior. As we gathered the fragments of skulls, as we picked up the 
arm of the stalwart savage, we scarcely felt justifiable in thus disturbing 
the long repose. Here perhaps lay a chief, shrewd in council and mighty 
in war. What courage once dwelt in this forsaken mansion! What 
agility once actuated these limbs in the hunt, or in the tumult of battle ! 
Here perhaps he died fighting bravely to ward off the enemy ; and here 
he was laid to rest amid the honors of his country, and the lamentations 
of his kindred. Perhaps here are the ashes of a “ medicine man,” of the 
seer 


* * * # “Whose untutored mind 
Saw God in clouds and heard him in the wind ;” 


he that in the simplicity of his nature foretold the secrets of the misty fu- 
ture, as he murmured his pow wow over the pot of smoking drugs. How 
changed the scene! Then was all life and activity. The luxuriant forest 
waved its green boughs, and the sprightly deer bounded over the hills. 
The smoke of the wigwam rose in the mild breeze of the morning, and 
the children of nature rejoiced in the buoyancy of life. But how different 
now! The stillness of centuries hangs as a pall over the resting place of 
the warrior. His eyes were closed in the sleep that knows no waking. 
Time has swept his very name into oblivion. Gazing into this hill of 
earth do we not read our own destiny? Does not the tottering column, 
the crumbling marble, and the sinking mound speak tous? Time, who 
sweeps away all before him, will not pass us by, and we shall, like the 


Red man, sleep on unknowingly and unknown. J. ofthe 





Birds of Passage. 


Way away, ye Birds that caroled 
Here, so swiftly have ye passed ? 

Have ye heard old Winter’s herald 
Loudly sound his warning blast ? 


Why do breezes as they nestle 
In the bare and dreary tree, 

Seek in vain the leafy rustle, 

Miss your answering melody ? 
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Heard ye Autumn, moaning, dying, 
As ye nestled in the spray? 

Is’t for this ye now are hieing 
Over regions far away ? 


Or because the boughs deserted 


Shorn and brown up-reach toward heaven, 


Silent mourn the gifts, departed, 
Spring-bestowed, now winter-riven # 


Has the storm-cloud darkly shading 
Dimmed your coverts in the grove, 
Or have leaflets falling, fading, 
Bid you, songsters, hence to rove? 


Has the driving snow yet gathered 
Where reposed your downy breasts, 

Where your toil had warmly feathered 
As for life, your little nests? 


Or has deadly hail from Heaven 
Rattling down ’mid branches bare, 
Sudden, startling warning given 
Ye were not in safety there ? 


Tell us, songsters, who have left us 
For a flight o’er regions vast, 

Have these causes stern bereft us, 
Shades of mourning o’er us cast ? 


Hark! methinks they sing, obeying 
Our far distant earnest call, 
Tunefully I hear them saying, 
As their bird-tones clearly fall ;— 


“ Aye! for these our way erratic 
Little pilgrims we have ta’en; 
God directs our flight prophetic, 
Where he bids us we remain. 


Prophets are we warblers, roaming, 
Telling you of future change, 

When, from northern regions coming, 
Winter stern, abroad shall range. 


So, though skies were bright above us, 
And the fields were dressed in green, 

And the zephyrs seemed to love us,— 

Yet a change to come, was seen. 
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Yes! we saw the leaf-fall coming ; 
Heard the autumn’s dying wail; 

And the frost-clad herald dooming 
Earth to frost and snow and hail. 


And we waited not, till dreary 

Winter came, with chill and snow, 
Fearing not to faint or weary, 

Taught of God our strength to know. 


Taught of Him, our way erratic, 
Little pilgrims we have ta’en ; 

God directs our flight prophetic; 
Where He bids us, we remain !” 


Yes! sweet absent ones, ye tell us, 
Wintry days will soon be here, 

When the Ice-king shall assail us, 
Making all things waste and drear. 


When, his snow-clad hosts advancing, 
He, fierce “Monarch of the north,” 

From his crystal throne far glancing, 
Dooms the shivering, paling earth ;— 


Ye, mid verdure fresh, may carol 
Tunefully your songs of praise 

To his name, who, forth from peril 
Led you through aérial ways. 


Oh! let us instruction gather, 
From those songsters far away ; 
Learn to trust our Heavenly Father, 
And his gracious will obey. 


When, as strides the King of Winter, 
Come old age and sickness sore, 

Threatening our loved homes to enter, 
Where they never frowned before ;— 


When chill Death, a hostile comer, 
God shall tell us, draweth near, 
May our souls, like birds of summer, 

Stay not for a shelter here. 


Startled by the Heavenly warning, 
May they leave this home of clay, 
Let them take “the wings of morning,” e 


Rise from earth and flee away ! A. naptlow 
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A Dap-dream among the Gills. 


Hts and valleys are the unevenness of the earth ; ranks and stations 
the unevenness of human condition. There are laws of association and 
principles of analogy. Dreams take advantage, as far as possible, of the 
mental faculties, without awakening the suspicion of deception. Inco- 
herence is their prerogative. From these elements will grow out directly 
or indirectly probably all that follows. Day-dreams differ somewhat 
from those of the night in perhaps being a little more rational—nothing 
more. When philosophical Jacques “throws himself down under the 
shade of melancholy boughs,” and cherishes his dark reflections on 
“all that is,” the matter-of-fact tongue pronounces him weakly sentimen- 
tal. But his lamentations are for the most part heard in the wilderness— 
silence and nature elicit them. He that sits for this purpose at the way- 
side of life can find enough to laugh at, or weep over, in the motley 
crowd passing by. 

But it is not a melancholy feeling that comes over me reclining on this 
hill, with one eye on the Future, the other on the Past, and merely the 
physical me in the Present. I have happened to drop down here in my 
reckless flight from care and labor; and if it please shall gaze and medi- 
tate, if not—sleep. For here “no noisy bells intrude;” no city tumult 
thrusts its tongue into your very ears, and hisses—business, fashion, toil. 
If Iam doomed to fall asleep let me consider the dimensions of my 
couch. Of the Hill this is the summit, from which it slopes down on all 
sides to valleys, and beyond these rise mountains up to the very sky. The 
mountains are majestic, and on that side they stretch away where dis- 

tance throws its blue mantle over them, and they lie misty and dim 
against the clouds. On this they are nearer, and I can see the forests 
bending to the breeze. But nowhere can I look beyond the circuit— 
mountains and sky—from the amphitheatre of the one stretch up the 
tent-like curtains of the other to the zenith. Not beyond can the eye 
penetrate—not beyond the present can mortal vision look. What folly in 
the attempt to look away those mountains, and that sky, to see what 
beauties may chance to lie beyond! How madly we bend human sight 
against the walls of the Future, as if to melt them down with the inten- 
sity of the gaze; and roll those feeble orbs all along the limits of the 
Present, as if it were possible to pass. 

Indeed this scene reminds me of the mind. In the valleys meditation 

walks ; thought sits silent on the hills, and over all the clouds of imag- 
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ination float, dropping their life-giving dews, till the golden harvest of 
ideas waves on every summit, slope and plain. 

Looking hence those mountains seem smooth as a painted scene, and 
the sunlight lies on them like a faded veil of gold. But stand there in 
person—walk about—the foot stumbles over jagged rocks; fastens in 
tangled weeds, or sinks in the mire and you are precipitated, to end all, 
down a precipice into a gulf dark as night, and full of all loathsome 
creatures. In that forest so inviting the serpent winds his clammy coils 
around the fairest trunk and limb, and the beast crouches in the coolest 
thicket for his prey. “ Distance lends enchantment to the view:” Dis- 
tance, ever walking before us as we go, making the rough smooth: Dis- 
tance the magic painter. Oh! this broken, chasmy, miry Present—it 
will flow back into the past, till we shall see only smooth, sunny, painted 
hills. We will forget where we stumbled, where sunk, where the reptile 
stung us. The peaks alone will remain. 

Before my eye still gazing on those hills a swarm of insects buzz, frail 
and forceless as the fog sucked from the swamp by the sun, in whose rays 
they are basking. They will flutter till the sun has set, and those who 
look for them after will look in.vain. These creatures live, forced into 
life by nature—hum drowsily to day, and to-morrow are—perhaps noth- 
ing. So are there said to be “insect minds,” that sustain a sleepy buzz 
for an hour in the Present, and leave no more impress on the world, 
than do those tiny wings upon the air that seems their birthplace and 
their grave. What good these do is not easy to discover; what evil I 
know not, more than to drift into my eyes and start a tear, forced out 
not by “ brute,” but insect force. But they go to make up the complete 
scene—a random, yet beautiful mark, made by a straggling hair from 
the brush of Nature. 

How it floats along, now dashing on like a mad thing as the hurrying 
breeze catches it, and now sailing dreamily in the calm—that thistle- 
down! Now it rises above the hills, and is lost in the blue of the sky, 
and again sinks down gliding over the background of the mountain: a 
thing inanimate on wings! Unfortunately it trusts to the wind for trans- 
port, and lights by the aid of chance. It requires the energy of life and 
will, to soar and light with independent ease. Soul of man! immortal 
thistle-down, tossed into the winds of Time. It sometimes ascends far 
above the hills of matter, and seems going airily and joyfully up the sky 
in its native element, but a gust of passion seizes it, and down it is dashed 
all ruffled toward the valley. Now it is seen in strong relief upon the 
background of Sense, and now is hurtled up lost in ethereal fields, 
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“ Divinely darting upward every wish ; 
Warm on the wing, in glorious absence lost.” 

The whirlwind of Ambition bears it far upward among the stars, or 
with reversed direction drives it downward into the dust, where the foot 
of the passing beast crushes it forever. Lightest, weightiest, highest, 
lowest of conceivable things. 

Thought, like a gentle breeze, breathes upon it, moving its downy 
wings up—up, till earth’s loftiest mountain disappears, and Immortality 
stands full in view on the dome of Immensity. How the vision over- 
whelms! Immortality—a form for which the Future is weaving no 
shroud; digging no grave. Fire-fly suns and stars shine about it a 
moment—a few thousand ages—and then go out forever. Still un- 
changed it gazes with fadeless eye through space, while all things on 
which Finite is written rise, sparkle and die, and the winds of flying 
ages drift their dust around its pedestal. 

While I write, an unsightly thing of the insect tribe, with its crooked, 
countless legs, strides across the sheet like a half-developed passion— 
thought. And looking closer in the grass about me, I see innumerable 
creeping things, of shapes, dimensions and colors differing in each—long- 
bodied or short—legless, wingless, or legged, winged—green, black or 
gray as it may chance ; crawling among the spires of grass as we among 
the trees of the forest. Although we are thus mightier than they, yet 
there is a world common to both. We have but to look toward the 
other extreme, to see beings to whom “worlds are but lamps hung up 
for light in the universe.” Thus stand we half way up the “scale of 
being”—angels above, and things below us. "What impulses move these 
creatures in their strange crawlings it matters not now—impulses there 
are. So man scrambles over creation driven on by longings forever ar- 
dent as Appetite itself fed on hopes, and “ bidden eat the east wind.” 
As I lie here and feel the ridiculous stirred within me by the senseless 
frettings of these creatures, so doubtless, above us are beings who look 
down with laughter upon human antics. They laugh at us digging 
down mountains and tunneling hills to be a little richer, and ride a little 
easier for an hour—laugh to see whole nations of these pigmies at fisti- 
cuffs for a real nothing, but supposed something—disposing of life as if 
the actual authors of it. Man to angels may be small; but to himself 
man is almost a god. 

Something whispers in my ear, I would like to sleep that “ breathless 
slumber” on this hill-top, that at the resurrection morn I might behold, 
from the bursting sods of yonder encircling mountains, the dead of all 
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ages past buried there rise peopling the slopes with mingled races. 
The tawny Indian shoulder to shoulder with the “pale face;” he of 
a thousand years burial with him of yesterday—all standing face to 
face, and eye to eye—unknowing and unknown; the rediscovered tide- 
marks of the ceaseless waves of immigration. 

But hark! a dozen peaks are echoing that peal of thunder, and over 
the summits the huge black clouds come rolling their massy folds—a fierce 
storm among the hills. Fast toward the east they drive, and now but a 
hand’s breadth of blue sky is visible—it is covered—all is storm. Night 
comes up the valley; already its black robes sweep by me—my dream 
vanishes ; the world is confused and forgotten. To shelter. oa 





The Writers of the Elizabethan Age. 


Tuat this is a reading age, has long since passed into a proverb, 
although we are not informed whether it is a thinking age. We often 
amuse ourselves in conjecturing the probable thoughts of the sages of the 
olden time, could they only be permitted to revisit the earth and see our 
balloons, our locomotives or our steamboats. In my opinion however 
nothing would be so wonderful to one of the wise men of antiquity as the 
amount of reading, when brought into comparison with the amount of 
thinking which we perform. Through quartos and octavos, whose very 
title pages would suffice to occupy the brief space allotted to humanity, we 
plod our way—gathering here a flower and there a gem—swallowing the 
mass of light literature for the few thoughts contained—despising the 
stream of truth when it gushes pure from the fountain of ancient litera- 
ture, but eagerly drinking it, after large dilution and unnecessary attenua- 
tion while passing from the books of ancient authors to the puerile pages of 
modern literature. It is said of Hobbes that his library consisted of Homer, 
Thucydides, Euclid and Virgil, and when asked why he did not read as 
much as other men, he replied that if he did he should know as little. 
We would not approve of such extreme fastidiousness, for a knowledge 
of contemporaneous literature is all important to the educated man, but 
we feel that the light literature of modern times takes too much of our 
attention from the study of ancient learning. We profess to venerate the 
English classic authors, to reverence the names of Bacon, Locke and 
Shakspeare; but do all who profess a knowledge of their writings in 
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reality know them. Too often, I fear, those bright lights which we have 
by unanimous consent placed in the heavens, are left to shine in solitary 
grandeur unheeded, while the passing meteors flickering for a while be- 
tween obscurity and darkness, are looked upon as the source of all 
light. 

The ancient literature of England, when compared with modern trash, 
has something noble in its frame work. Its architects were Sidney and 
Bacon, Shakspeare and Raleigh, Jonson and Spencer, and yet we turn 
from the repast to which they invite us to the milk of these latter days, 
fit only for babes in the literary life. We pore over the frippery of some 
unthinking coxcomb while Jonson is unopened, Shakspeare unread, and 
Sidney unknown. And yet if English genius and literature are to be 
known and honored, where shall we find them but among the authors of 
this age. Blot out the names of Shakspeare, Jonson, Marlowe, Milton, 
and their cotemporaries, and what have you left but a wilderness of 
thought over which the eye may wander and sicken ere it find substance 
on which to rest. Ido not say that modern writers have no merit nor 
that literature flourished only among the writers of Elizabeth’s age. No, 
I would not slight the talents of Sir Richard Steele, of Joseph Addison, 
nor tear a feather from the plumage with which Johnson, Scott, and 
others have decked themselves at a later period. But surely the Augus- 
tan age of British literature was that in which a maiden queen swayed 
the destinies of the nation. What have modern writers added to the 
original stock of valuable literature?’ The most celebrated writers of 
modern times have been merely critics or copyists of these fathers of 
learning. Their object has been to refine and polish at the risk of sub- 
stituting refinement for genius and elegance for invention. Of late we 
have had no noble structure reared by the human mind from its original 
resources. Johnson has only decked out ancient truths in his majestic 
diction. Burke’s mind could not stoop to imitation and he became 
through necessity a statesman and an occasional critic. Goldsmith said 
that he found every thing new to be false, and he became a compiler and 
a letter writer. Berkely and Bolingbroke tried to discover new truths 
and astonish the world with their originality ; but they were stars shoot- 
ing madly from their orbits, creating nothing but wonder and fear. 

Our lot has been cast in degenerate times—criticism, imitation, and 
drivelling make up the staple of our literature. The soil in which our 
first English authors labored was well fitted to repay their toil. For a 
thousand years scarce a furrow had been turned. Before the Christian 
era skillful laborers had toiled in the field, but a long and dreary winter 
VOL, XVII, 4 
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had chilled the plants they had carefully reared. Darkness and death 
followed the dismemberment of the queen of cities, till the sun of truth 
on its rays of light bore spring time and life to the fallow land. Then 
flowers sprang forth—the earth was green again and smiled as a garden 
of rare and beautiful plants. 

Such have often been our reflections when contemplating the reign of 
Elizabeth, whose name should ever be held sacred as long as love of 
truth, genuine nobleness and worth remains. Laurels have been won 
under other sovereigns. Under Elizabeth no charter was granted, no 
concessions to the people made. Before her reign Richards fought for 
their country and Henrys triumphed, and since her time at Blenheim 
and Waterloo, Marlboro has vindicated and Wellington crowned her 
first among the powers of the earth. But, for all that can make a nation 
great, admired, immortal, we yield the palm to the maiden queen. In 
vain shall we expect again to find such men as Raleigh and Sidney. in 
vain shall we call again for Spencer to tune his fairy harp or for Shaks- 
peare to unfold nature to our view. England can produce such men but 
once. Rays of light have appeared at other times, but with Elizabeth 
arose the sun himself. Around her name shine luminaries, 


“ Thick as the glowing stars in heaven's blue vault.” 
B. W. G, 





“Letters Home.” 

[We had some little hesitation in admitiing the following correspondence to a 
place in our pages, and for two reasons—first, the style is below that standard of 
dignity to which such a Magazine as ours should aspire; and second, there may 
seem, at first view, a treading on forbidden ground. Our apology for the first is 
a great dearth of articles calculated at all to excite the risibilities—and for the se- 
cond, we cannot perceive, on a careful examination of the piece, any intention to trans- 
gress any rules of propriety. Whether the author has given us a chapter in his own 
personal experience or not, he has not informed us.—Eps.] 

FROM A TUTOR IN COLLEGE. 
Yas CoLiece, > 

Dear Mapam,—It becomes my duty, according to College laws, to 
inform you that your son’s marks have amounted to eight. We are, in 
general, well pleased with his conduct—and particularly well pleased with 
his scholarship. He is in a fair way to take at the Junior Exhibition a 
very high appointment. 

With much respect and esteem, 
I remain your obedient servant, 
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EXTRACT FROM THE SON TO HIS MOTHER. 


Yaue Cottzce, 





Dear Motuer,— 

° ° *  * — Tutor called me up 
this morning and told me that as I had eight marks, the faculty, at their 
last meeting, had directed him to correspond with you—or, in other 
words, that I was to have a “letter home.” I am sorry that you are to 
hear no better account of me from the faculty—but the faculty cannot 
always judge so well of a student as can his classmates. For, although 
I have been sick a good deal this term, Bill Jones, the best scholar in our 
class, told me the other day that he was afraid that I should have the 
valedictory. So mother you must not be discouraged by the letter of 
aeea_J, FF FF * 
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FROM THE MOTHER TO THE TUTOR. 
PunkINToWN, 


dear sur—i receved your favorite of the 16th instanter tother day bout 
james iam very glad To here he is gittin along so well down to New- 
haven i am glad to here he has got 8 marks he allers did git more marks 
than any on em when he went to the cademy he wus ollers up to the Top 
ov his class i got a leter from him when i got yourn he says he is sorry 
you Do not tell a better story about him now he ollers was mity ambi- 
shous about study and was ollers afeard folks woodent give him all he 
desarved so i aint consarned but what hes doing well in the study line 
but im rally consarned a bout the boys helth he says hes been sick a good 
deal this quarter and some ov his mates is afeard hes goin to have the 
valedictry Now hes never ben nockerlated* i tried a long time befor 
my poor Husband died to have him have all the children nocker- 
lated for there was ole Docter fansher lived rite acrost the road from our 
House the best nockerlater i ever new in all my born days but now my 
poor Husbands gone and the doctors gone and im desprit afeared my 
poor jamey wil go tu the lord be mussiful im a comeing rite down 
to newhaven arter we git threw our fall work i hope you wil see that my 
deer boy is well doctored and nussed as soon as you can an prevent ef 
possible any sech afflictin calamity the boys helth has bin falin for some 








* We have—Eps. 
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time past im rally feard he studys too hard when he cum home last vo- 
cation he looked as though he wusent long for this worl he said his class 
had been through a bilin exanimashun an he sed he had to work very 
hard to get threw an he sed he only got threw as it was on suttin con- 
ditions he sed when he did git threw he sot up evry night for sevral 
nights i spose nis narvus sistim was so unstrung he coodent sleep he told 
as how he had a warmin to This ere as sort ov irish wake i spose or sum 
sech kind ov thing these things are well enuf in there place i reckon but 
it wont du for the boys to hev 2 many ov em peers to me twood be well 
enuf fur yu sur to tri to hev em discontinud in futer thers one succum- 
stans my deer sur which i wish to ask yu bout ive Ollers herd how they 
bused freshmuns down to colige now my boy aint a freshmun but i didnt 
no But ferstyner he mite hev been imposed on in a kind of sly way cos 
one day when i Went to mend his cote i Found in wun pokit a mess ov 
ole seegar stumps and in a nuther wun a mity curus little bottle kinder 
like a nussin bottle with a grate big brittauny kiver i must say i was a 
little skeered when i made these diskeviries But my ankshus mind wus 
gretly alleeverated wnen i cum to ask jamey about em i rally pitted the 
poor boy he took on so to think that sum ov them rascally coleegiers as he 
calld em his buzzum frens should put them things into his pokits to 
make his deer ma spose he was a nee brayat or eny ways Dictated to 
sech pracktizes it duz seem to me that such carryins on ort not to be al- 
lowed in colige an that the facultery ort to put a stop to them at once 
or i should think that sum sociashun mite be formd amungst the studens 
to froun indignantly on oll sech proceedins but as i sed a fore i am comin 
rite down to newhaven to See about my boys helth and i will call on yu 
an wee wil have a long talke on oll these consarns in the menetime i hope 
yu wil see that james does dont git the valedictry badi am very glad 
sur you writ me a letter a bout him ihope to hev a good meny more from 
yu i hope you will rite a longer wun next time yu rite when you cum to 
punkintoun you must make our house your home we shal ollers be glad 
to see you or to here of your wellbein ant jemima sends her love to yu 
and hopes yu injoy your mind well with the kindest ov feeelins toards 
yu an the gretest respect for the enstitooshun ov which yu hev the onner 
to be sech a distingwished servent i beg leve to subscribe myself yours 
affeckshunatelsy wider hulday 


Be 
my 
ya 
Ue 
< 
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That Morning Bell. 


Tuat morning bell! that morning bell ! 
How many a dream its notes dispel, 
Of pleasures sweet, and golden days, 
And fairy forms with witching ways ! 


That morning bell! that morning bell! 
How many a flunk its tones foretell, 
Whose circles round the pillowed head 
With dance fantastic, terror spread. 


When tolls that bell—that morning bell, 
How many a tale our mem’ries tell! 
While fizzles grim of ghastly hue, 

Like graveyard spectres rise to view. 


That morning bell! that morning bell! 
What sad mishaps have oft befell, 
When in the land of dreams we'd roam, 
To hear next day of ‘letters home!’ 


*T will be the same when we are gone, 
That iron tongue will still clang on ; 


But then we'll snooze and slumber well, 
And cease to curse that morning bell. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 





WEBSTER PREMIUM. 


Turre has been a tradition, that a premium was formerly given in Yale College 
by Noah Webster, LL. D., for the encouragement of excellence in English composi- 
tion. We have made some inquiries on this subject and have ascertained the fol- 
lowing facts. 

In 1790, Noah Webster, Esq., granted to the President and Fellows of Yale Col- 
lege “one copy of each hundred copies of any and all parts of his Grammatical 
Institute of the English language,” which should be annually sold in the State of 
Connecticut. The principal condition of which grant was,—that the money arising 
from the sale of the books given, should “be and constitute a premium to be assigned 
by the authority of the said College, consisting of the President, Professors, and 
Tutors for the time being, at the annual examination in May, to the author of the 
best treatise on Ethics, Moral Philosophy, or Belles Lettres, to be exhibited to the 
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said authority of College, by any person being of the Junior or Senior Class in said 
College, or a Bachelor of said College, under the degree of Master of Arts.” 

The first premium was adjudged in 1791 to Samuel Miles Hopkins, at that time a 
member of the Senior Class. Mr. Hopkins was afterwards a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York, and in other ways distinguished in public 
life. He died in 1837. His composition was entitled “An Essay on the Religious 
Opinions of Mankind, and their Effects on Manners and Morality.” 

The premium of 1792 was adjudged to James Gould, at that time Junior Bachelor 
of Arts of the Class of 1791. Mr. Gould was afterwards a Tutor in the College, 
rose to great distinction in Connecticut as a lawyer and law-lecturer, and was for 
some years a Judge of the Superior Court. He died in 1836. His composition was 
entitled, “ A Treatise on the Origin and Progress of History, and the Utility of 
Historical Knowledge.” 

The premium of 1793 was adjudged to Josiah Stebbins, at that time Middle 
Bachelor of Arts, of the Class of 1791. Mr. Stebbins was afterwards a Tutor in the 
College, and subsequently resided in Maine. He was a lawyer by profession, was 
engaged in public life, and while Maine was connected with Massachusetts, was, 
one year or more, a member of the Governor’s council. Hedied in 1829. His com- 
position was entitled, “Thoughts on the Progressive Improvement and Corruption 
of Morals;—with some occasional observations on the Morality of Ancient and 
Modern Times.” 

The premium of 1794, and that of 1795, were adjudged to Jeremiah Atwater, in 
1794 Junior Bachelor, and in 1795 Middle Bachelor of Arts, of the Class of 1793. 
Mr. Atwater was afterwards a Tutor in the College, was the first President of Mid- 
dlebury College in Vermont, and subsequently for several years, President of Dick- 

,ingon College at Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, He is still living. His composition in 
1794, was entitled, “ An Essay on the True Dignity of Genius ;’—and that in 1795, 
“ A View of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology, and its Influence on the Moral 
and Intellectual Powers.” 

We have been able to findno record of any premium adjudged after 1795. There 
is a tradition, however, which we suppose may be relied upon, that the last Web- 
ster premium was adjudged to Jeremiah Evarts, of the Class of 1802,—but in 
what year is uncertain. Mr. Evarts was well known as the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions, He died in 1831. 


SOUTHERN STUDENTS. 


It is worthy of note that an increasing interest is manifested in College in behalf 
of the Calliopean Society. That Society having been formed and sustained chiefly 
by students from the South, our readers will be gratified at seeing the following 
table, which has been made out to show the relative number of students from the 
southern portion of our country in the fifty classes that graduated at Yale College 
in the first half of the present century. It will be observed that the number of 
students from the South has been increasing during the whole period, though with 
considerable irregularity. It is supposed that no northern College has as great a 
representation from the South. The results were obtained by an examination of the 
official annual Catalogues of the College, which are issued about the middle of the 
first Term. The column marked Fresh. exhibits the per centage of southern students 
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in each of these fifty classes in the early part of its first year ; those marked Soph., 
Jun., and Sen. exhibit this per centage for the three subsequent years : 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE PER CENTAGE OF SOUTHERN STUDENTS IN YALE COLLEGE. 








Year. | Fresh. | Soph, Jun. Sen, || Year. | Fresh, | Soph, Jun. Sen. 
1801 | .02 02 02 02 || 1827 | .14 | .12 14 | «11 


ie 1802 65 06 04 05 1828 08 12 ll 13 
; 1803 .68 08 13 08 1829 14 20 24 27 
1804 62 08 12 12 1830 -20 24 28 24 
1805 08 10 08 07 1831 .24 25 28 .29 
1806 03 1) .09 10 1832 14 15 08 15 


1807 02 12 16 15 1833 09 21 17 14 
1808 .08 10 06 .06 1834 14 20 16 14 
1809 09 09 ll 10 1835 All 10 09 08 


1810 08 ll 06 09 1836 09 19 17 18 
1811 04 04 06 038 1837 .06 .08 10 11 
1812 03 12 10 13 1838 04 15 .20 19 
1813 16 15 13 13 1839 13 12 08 09 
1814 16 19 14 15 1840 15 14 mt | 12 
1815 23 22 26 20 1841 18 .08 16 19 
1816 13 16 14 10 1842 07 08 07 08 
1817 08 14 Al ll 1843 14 14 10 10 
1818 12 0S 09 07 1844 13 14 15 16 
1819 23 21 20 16 1845 15 Ps | .20 18 
1820 16 24 25 20 1846 08 14 14 16 
1821 16 AT 18 13 1847 16 25 25 .26 
1822 10 18 ll 11 1848 17 19 21 18 
| 1823 24 .26 .20 .22 1849 18 -23 18 18 
1824 07 09 Al .08 1850 23 18 18 16 
1825 10 -23 .20 12 
1826 10 13 10 08 ||Average,; .117 147 141 135 















































The average number by decades of years is as follows: 























| Year. | Fresh, Soph. Jun, Sen. 

; 1801-10 055 087 O87 084 

4 1811-20 134 156 148 129 

1821-30 133 174 162 149 

1831-40 119 -159 144 149 

1841-50 144 160 164 165 
COMMENCEMENT WEEK OF 1851. 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 
The public exercises connected with Commencement began as usual with the 


Sermon to the Graduating Class, which was preached in the College Chapel on 
Sunday afternoon, July 27, by Rev. Dr. Fitch. 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BEETHOVEN SOCIETY. DR. BUSHNELL’S SERMON. 


On Monday evening the 25th Anniversary of the Beethoven (Sacred Music) 
Society was celebrated in the College Chapel, on which occasion Rev. Horace Bush- 
nell, D. D., of Hartford, one of the founders of the Association, delivered an admira- 
ble discourse on the subject of Sacred Music. 
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The erection, then just completed, of an Organ in the Chapel, gave additional in- 
terest to this anniversary. A meeting of the past and present members was after- 
ward held, and hereafter there will annually be a similar gathering of the graduate 
and undergraduate members during Commencement week. 


CONCIO AD CLERUM, 


Rev. Lyman H. Atwater, D. D., of Fairfield, delivered this annual sermon in the 
North Church upon Tuesday evening. His text was Gal. ii, 16, and his subject 
“Justification by Faith.” The discourse has since been published. 


BUSINESS MEETING OF PHI BETA KAPPA, 


This Society met at 8 o’clock on Wednesday morning and elected for the annual 
meeting of 1852, Hon. Daniel Webster as Orator, and Hon. Wm. H. Seward as 
Substitute; and also Rev. John Pierpont as Poet, and Fitz Green Halleck, Esq. as 
Substitute. 

. MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATED ALUMNI. 


At 9 o'clock on Wednesday, the Alumni gathered in the spacious tent erected 
directly in front of the Library Building. 

Hon. R. 8. Baldwin was chosen President of the day, Hon. A. N. Skinner, Vice 
President, and Hon. John A. Rockwell and Rev. 8S. W. S. Dutton, Secretaries, 

After prayer by Rev. Theophilus Smith, D. D., and the reading of the minutes of 
the last annual meeting, the record of deaths among the Alumni, (prepared by Prof. 
Kingsley and Mr. Herrick,) was read by Rev. Mr. Dutton. 

Hon. Asa Bacon, of Litchfield, was then called up to speak upon the sentiment— 
“The Memory of the Dead.” 

Pres. Woolsey then announced the resignation of Professor Kingsley,—who has 
been an officer of this Institution for fifty years,—and expressed the regrets of 
the present officers at losing his active services. He was followed by Prof. Thacher, 
who reviewed at length the important services of Prof. Kingsley, and closed with 
moving the following resolutions, similar to those which the Corporation had previ- 
ously adopted, in accepting this resignation :— 

Resolved, That this association express their grateful appreciation of the impor- 
tant services which have been rendered to Yale College by Prof. Kingsley, during 
the half century during which he has been an officer of this institution. 

Resolved, That while they regret that he has thought fit to retire from the active 
duties of his office, they rejoice that as a Professor Emeritus he will still continue 
to give the College the benefits of his mature experience and sagacious counsels, 

Resolved, That it is their earnest and united desire that he prepare a history 
of this College, whose annals have been so adorned by his pure and classic taste, his 
complete knowledge and his generous and enlarged enterprise. 

Ex-President Day arose to bear his testimony to the abilities and services of Prof. 
Kingsley and closed with seconding the resolutions, which were then unanimously 
adopted. 

Hon. Julius Rockwell, of Pittsfield, afterward spoke upon a sentiment alluding 
to the “ Reminiscences of College life and their influence on after life.” 

Hon. Linus Child, of Lowell, addressed the meeting upon the “Connection of 
American Industry with American Mind and Literature,” and other speeches were 
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made by Rev. Dr. Robbins, of Hartford, Rev. Dr. Adams, of New York, Rev. Mr. 
Eldridge, of New Bedford, T. L. Bayne, Esq., of New Orleans, and W. E. Robinson, 
Esq., of New York. 

The exercises were enlivened by singing, in which the Beethoven Society led. 


THEOLOGICAL COMMENCEMENT, 


The Commencement of the Theological department took place on Wednesday 
afternoon, in the Centre Church, when addresses were delivered by the following 
speakers— 

Sizas W. Rossrys, on “The Visible Church, its Design and Efficacy.” 

Davin Peck, on “The Nature and Design of the Atonement.” 

Anveew T. Pratt, on “ The Gospel the true Remedy for Social Evils.” 

Henry M. Corton, on “ Low Views of God’s Sincerity in the Offers of the Gospel.” 

Henry M. Haskett, on “Christianity not a Failure.” 

Cuarixs H. Butiarp, on “The Political Duties of Christians.” 

Joun Epmanps, on “ The Just Defense of Truth.” 

Wiutam Arrcuison, on “Jesuit Missions to the Heathen.” 

Cuantzs O. Reynoips, on “The Intellectual Tendency of Christianity.” 


THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


Business meetings of the Literary Societies were held before dinner on Wednesday, 
for the purpose of maturing the plans for a new building upon the College ground, 
which shall contain the Society Halls. At four o’clock the members again assem- 
bled in their respective halls for the interchange of friendly feelings. 

In Linonia, Hon. Julius Rockwell of Pittsfield presided and Rev. S. W. 8. Dutton 
acted as Secretary. Among the speakers were the Hon. Daniel Lord, Linus Child, 
Julius Rockwell, and Lafayette S. Foster, Professors Olmsted, Larned, and Porter, 
Rev. Messrs. Eldridge and Dutton, J. G. E. Larned and W. D. Bishop, Esqs. and 
Homer B, Sprague, the undergraduate president. 

In the “ Brothers,” Hon. John A. Rockwell, of Norwich, presided, and H. B. Har- 
rison, of New Haven, was appointed Secretary. Among the speakers were the 
Hon. A. N. Skinner, Mayor of the city, Hon. Asa Bacon, John A. Rockwell, Pro- 
fessors Dutton and Thatcher, Rev. Dr. Vale, Rev. S. B. S. Bissell, S. E. Morse, of 
the New York Observer, Dwight Foster, and Wm. H. Richards, Esqs., and Wm. 
Boies, the undergraduate president. 

In Calliope, James Atwood, the undergraduate president, presided. Speeches 
were made by Rev. S. W. Magill, Dr. John S. Adams, T. L. Bayne, Esq., John 
Murdock, Russell Smith, R. A. Henson and others. 


PHI BETA KAPPA ORATION AND POEM. 


The public exercises of this Society took place in the North Church on Wednes- 
day evening. Hon. Henry White presided and Rev. Wm. Adams, D.D., opened the 
meeting with prayer. Daniel Lord, LL. D., of New York City, then delivered an 
Oration “On the extra-professional Influence of the Bar and the Pulpit.” He was 
followed by Alfred B. Street, Esq., of Albany, with a Poem on “The Pilgrim Spirit.” 
Both poem and oration have recently been published. 
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YALE LAW ASSOCIATION. 

This body was permanently organized on Tuesday afternoon. It is composed of 
all those persons now or formerly connected with the Yale Law School and of such 
Honorary members as they may elect. Hon. John M. Clayton, of Delaware, was 
chosen Orator for 1852, and the following persons were elected Officers : 

Hon. C. Bissell, of New Haven, President; Hon. 8, P. Staples, of New York, 
R. L. Ingersoll, of Connecticut, E. Bates, of Missouri, J. W. Houston, of Delaware, 
E. A. Nisbit, of Georgia, and L. C. Duncan, of Louisiana, Vice Presidents ; Hon. H. 
White, Treas.; Hon. E. K. Foster, Cor. Secretary ; and the Librarian of the Law 
School Ex-Officio Rec. Secretary. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


The morning and afternoon of Thursday were occupied with the exercises of the 
Graduating Class—held, as usual, in the Centre Church. We have before announced 
the “ Appointments” of the Class, and now our limits will only allow of a list (in the 
order of the programme) of the 


SPEAKERS AND THEIR SUBJECTS. 
Morning. 

Latin Salutatory, by Asher R. Little, Newport, R. L 

“The Mission of Great Men,” by David B. Temple, Framingham, Mass, 

“ Statesmanship as a Profession,” by John W. Noble, Columbus, Ohio, 

“The Decomposition and Recomposition of the Products of the Mind,” by Walter 
Frear, Ulysses, N. Y. 

“The Enthusiasm of the Naturalist,” by David L. Judson, Birmingham. 

“ Gustavus Adolphus,” by Charles A. Baer, Lancaster, Penn. 

“Energy,” by W. J. Maltby, Bangor, Me. 

“ Spain in her Glory,” by James 8S. Hoyt, New Canaan, 

“Order,” by John R. Thurston, Bangor, Maine. 

“ Napoleon and Wellington at Waterloo,” by Wm. A. Atlee, Lancaster, Pa. 

“The Progress of the Mind in the Knowledge of Material Things—illimitable,” 
by Edward Hungerford, Wolcottville. 

“ Americans the Keepers of their Liberty,” by Richard J. Haldeman, Harrisburgh, 
Penn. 

“Pulpit Eloquence,” by Augustus H. Carrier, Bridgeport. 

“The Theoretical Reformer,” by Salmon McCall, Lebanon. 

“ Scottish Song,” by Joseph Sheldon, Watertown, N. Y. 

The “Supernatural Element in HumanBelief,” Philosophical Oration, by William 
W. Winthrop, New Haven. 

Afternoon. 

“Philosophy and Revelation,” Philosophical Oration, by Rufus C. Crampton, 
Farmington. 

“ Chaucer and his Age,” by Horatio W. Brinsmade, Troy, N. Y. 

“Malheurs de l’Acadie,” by Richard C. Stiles, West Chester, Pa. 

“The Four Monarchies,” by William De Forest Manice, New York City. 

“The Islet Grave,” a Poem, by Timothy C. Downie, South Grove, Walworth 
County, Wisconsin. 
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“The Old Federal Party,” by Calvin H. Carter, Waterbury. 

“Hugh Miller and the Development Hypothesis,” by Henry H. Jessup, Montrose 
Penn. 

“The Vital Power of the Imagination,” by Henry Loomis, New Haven. 

“The Literary Element in National Greatness,” Philosophical Oration, by James 
G. Vose, Milton, Mass. 

“The Love of Truth, as a Passion of the Soul,” with the Valedictory Address, 
by Thomas §S. Potwine, East Windsor. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on ninety-one graduates, and it 
was also voted by the Corporation to Albert Hebard, so that his name might ap- 
pear upon the Triennial Catalogue with those of his classmates. The degree of 
Master of Arts in course, was conferred on twenty-eight persons ; the honorary 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on two, and that of Master of Arts on two- 

The Music during the day was performed by the Italian Opera Band of N. Y. 

Seven members of the Law School received the degree of Bachelor of Laws, and 
twelve persons received the degree of Doctor of Medicine. No one received the 
degree of D. D. or LL. D. 

At noon the graduates and members of the graduating class dined together upon 
the College grounds, and in the evening there was the usual Levee at the house of 
President Woolsey. i 

The classes of 1821, 1826, 1841, and 1848 had meetings during the week, and 
several of the Class Societies held their annual conventions. 


THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


The College year opened, as usual, with the strife of our Literary Societies. All 
the zealous interest and warm enthusiasm which can be conceived as belonging to 
antagonists in any cause, is displayed in these electioneering contests. Every man 
is a partisan, responsible in a measure for the success or defeat of his chosen So- 
ciety ; and the hurrying to and fro—the ‘ special meetings’—the whispering between 
committee men—the eager eyes which watch the freshman’s every step about the 
College—the long walks and longer arguments—the glowing panegyric passed upon 
the one, and the withering sarcasm and unmingled contempt lavished upon the 
other Society, are some of the indications of the earnestness and life of party strife 
in College. 

The campaign closed, in accordance with a long established and far-famed custom, 
with the “Srarement or Facts”—peculiar, we believe, to the Societies of Yale. 
The exercises of the day were celebrated in Brewster’s Hall, and attended by a 
large and enthusiastic audience. The claims of Linonia were presented in the 
morning by H. B. Sprague and W. Stanley of the Senior Class, and C. L. Thomas 


‘ of the Junior Class; and those of the Brothers in the afternoon by W. Boies and 


E. Houghton of the Senior Class, and W. P. Aiken of the Junior Class. 

It does not become us in giving a record of the facts to make any criticism upon, 
or comparison between any of the performances of the day ; it is sufficient to say— 
that each party, as usual, seemed satisfied that the truth and merit belonged to 
them, and the falsehood and demerit to their opponents. It may be pleasing to our 
graduate readers, who have often listened to these speeches, to know that the patri- 
otism and worth of Nathan Hale and David Humphreys were eulogized in glowing 
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terms, that statistics of great men were given with their usual discrepancies, and 
the membership of John C. Calhoun was still the subject of fierce and eloquent 
debate. 

In the evening, the new comers became Linonians, Brothers or Calliopeans. And 
it is amusing to observe the Freshman, who a few hours before was puzzled how to 
decide or indifferent as to the result, now a warm, enthusiastic partisan and a 
devoted admirer of the Society he has selected. 

The result of the recent campaign may be fairly summed up by saying that 
Linonia and the Brothers gained an equal share of the Class, and Calliope her usual 
number of southern students, 

CALLIOPE. 


We have to chronicle a movement of more than ordinary interest to our College 
Societies, and which more particularly affects the Calliopean. It is the withdrawal 
of the Southern members from the Linonian and Brothers Societies and their admis- 
sion into Calliope. By means of this change, Calliope has gained seventeen active 
and three honorary members, and has drawn more definitely the sectional differences 
of the students. Her prospects however have not been brighier for a long time 
than they are at present, and the best wishes of the students generally go with her, 
for her success and usefulness as a Society. The present number of Calliopeans 
is 63. 

ORATIONS. 

On Wednesday evening, Oct. 8th, an oration was delivered in the Linonia Society 
by Henry E. Dwight of the Senior Class. Subject—“Tue Bounpiess Firip oF 
Know ence.” 

On Wednesday evening, Oct. 15th, an Oration was delivered before the Linonian 
Society, (the members of the Brothers and Calliope being present by invitation,) by 
Daniel C. Gilman, of the Senior Class. His subject was “THe PECULIAR CLAIMS 
or YALE CoLLEGE TO THE LOVE AND ADMIRATION OF ITS UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS.” 

On the same evening an Oration was delivered to the Brothers in Unity—the 
other two Societies being present—by Delano A. Goddard of the Junior Class, 
Subject—* Tue Uses or Tatenr.” 

ELECTIONS. 

The Second Election of the Collegiate year took place in Linonia and the Brothers, 

Wednesday evening, Oct. 15th. 


Linonia, Broruers 1x Uniry. 
Presidents. 
Wm. B. Ross, Edward Houghton. 
Vice Presidents. 
Daniel C. Gilman, Albert Bigelow. 
Secretaries. 
H. H. McFarland, Delano A. Goddard. 
Vice Secretaries. 
O. 0. Sparrow, J. Warren Wilson. 


PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S RETURN. 


We have been kindly furnished with a somewhat extended account of the late 
tour of Prof, Silliman and party, but we are sorry to say it came too late for inser- 
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tion in this number. Without interfering at all with the article of our friend we 
will just give the reader their route, leaving the details for another number. 

Prof. Silliman, Sen., in company with Prof. Silliman, Jr., and others, making a 
party of seven in all, sailed last spring in the steamer Baltic, for the purpose of 
visiting the principal countries of Europe. After spending a fortnight in England, 
they passed over to France, remaining in Paris the same length of time. Thence 
they went to Marsailles and thence to Genoa. They then visited Rome and after- 
wards Naples, where they ascended Vesuvius. A portion of the company then 
went to Sicily, attempting, though not accomplishing, the ascent of Mount Etna, it 
being too early in the season. Returning to Naples, the whole party, after visiting 
the principal cities of Italy, proceeded to Switzerland. Thence they went to Ger- 
many and Prussia, then to Paris and then to England, whence they sailed for this 
country in September. 

Professor Silliman was warmly greeted on his return by the students, as those of 
them who were present at his opening lecture will remember. 


FOOT BALL GAME. 


The annual foot ball strife between the Sophomores and Freshmen took place 
upon the Green in front of the State House on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 8th. The 
day was pleasant and the spectators quite numerous. Students of the upper 
classes, as also others, thronged the steps of the State House, or leaned against the 
iron fence, while the ladies gazed from the neighboring windows to witness the per- 
formance of this time honored custom. A large portion of the afternoon was con- 
sumed in contentious discussions between the two classes relative to the appoint- 
ment of umpires. The Freshmen finally carried the point, and three umpires from 
the graduates present were selected. 

The kicking, when commenced, was expeditiously performed and resulted—as is 
usual in the Foot Ball game—in a victory for the Sophomores. 

A fine boquet was sent to the victors from some one of the fair spectators, 
which was acknowledged by the Class. 

In the evening the Sophomores assembled upon the State House steps and, assist- 
ed by a band of music, held a Class powwow. 


PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR PORTER. 


The Trumbull Gallery has lately received a new ornament, by no means inferior 
to the best of its old ones. It is a portrait of Professor Noah Porter, done by Mr. 
David Huntington of New York, and procured at an expense of two hundred and 
fifty dollars, by the class of 1851. As to the merits of the painting, it is enough to 
say that it was executed by the eminent gentleman just mentioned. If succeeding 
classes have the generosity to keep up this excellent custom, and the taste to secure 
the best artist that the country may afford, the College will eventually have a col- 
lection as creditable to the contributors and as rich in historical associations, as 
Oxford or Cambridge. 
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Editor's Table. 


Tr was our intention, reader, to have a good long talk with you here, a nice little 
teté-a-teté, and what has prevented us from so doing the devil only knows. For our 
own part we can say that we had made every arrangement to bring about a “ conver- 
sation so devoutly to be wished,” so that the cause of the disappointment is not to 
be attributed to us. As the case is, we can only tell you what we were intending 
to say to you. And as you run over the bill of fare, tell us if you don’t think that 
we should make good caterers if we had the opportunity. We were in the first 
place to give you an account of a ride we had in a stage coach. Now don’t writhe 
and twist about in that easy chair of yours as though it were up in arms at the 
mere mention of such a lumbering vehicle as a stage coach,—we did not intend to 
take you bodily with us. Only in imagination would we have placed you by 
our side, to listen to the stories of the olden time, coming from the lips of one of 
former days—to notice with us how the voice heightened and the eye lighted up as 
the scenes of other years were recounted, when he, a youngster of some eight or 
ten years, with his little hatchet in his hand clung to his father’s knees and besought 
him to take his little boy with him,—when the wife bid the husband go and fight 
for his country and leave her and her little ones in the midst of a howling wilder- 
ness to defend themselves and their home as best they could from the savage 
wolf and the equally savage Indian. We would have had you listen with us to 
a recital of college scenes in times of yore, when the venerable Dr. R—— of 
H was the freshman of our fellow traveler. And when a gentleman on the 
front seat, a graduate of some thirty years standing remarked the great apparent 
disparity of ages between the former and the latter—we would have had you 
hear with us a philosohphical reason for it, and in the same connection a few words 
of counsel to us, advising us, if we wished to live happily through life and to come 
to a green old age, to take to ourselves a companion, one who will share with us 
our pleasures and divide with us our sorrows—who will smooth for our feet the 
rugged highway of life and beguile for us its tediousness, (‘‘ Comes jucundus in via 
pro vehiculo est.”) We would have had you see also our approving smile as we 
winked an acquiescence to a bright eyed lad nearus. We would, moreover, reader, 
have had you hear from the same source an account of a certain examination in 
optics in the Geological Chamber, (’twas not in our division,) how the question was 
asked, “ What kind of lenses do old people require?” and how the Junior answered, 
“ Concave lenses, sir.” But perhaps you were there yourself; if so we would by 
no means have had you hear this account of it. 

But enough of this—we will merely say, that a short ride ina stage coach with 
pleasant companions is far from being a tedious affair. And especially is it agreea- 
ble with such company as we have spoken of above. And even when you are an 
entire stranger to all about you, it is pleasing to notice the different ways of differ- 
ent people—one so retired that he will hardly answer civilly a question civilly 
put, another affable and smiling as a May morning, and a third with a tongue like a 
trip-hammer. An exhibition of these and a thousand other peculiarities a stage ride 
will furnish to a mind at all given to observation. 

We had for you, in the next place, good reader, a pretty little coterie of stories— 
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some we will venture to say you never heard, why ? because we made them up for 
the occasion. And then we were going to give you reports of several editorial 
meetings,—one in particular would have been interesting, when the principal topics 
of discussion were Cousin, Reid, Lectures, Recitations, College Societies, and Ladies’ 
Society, and so forth, &c., et cetera and so on. We had a word or two to say about 
athletic games in general and the foot ball game in particular. We had intended to 
expatiate at large on the past history, present condition and future prospects of our 
Magazine, now entering on the seventeenth volume. And in the last place to offer 
a word of expostulation, coupled with a gentle objurgation, to Von-Correspondents— 
to those who think that editing a Magazine is like sailing on a smooth silvery sea— 
(it is a smooth sea, no rocks and a plenty of wind.) But we have noroom for these, 
for we must pay a little 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Starlight” we decline. It is too feeble to enlighten our readers in the least. 
Perhaps however the author may think, that as it has been filed for insertion many 
times since he first sent it to the editorial corps, mere attrition would have caused 
it to shine with something approaching to splendor. Such we assure him is not 
the fact, for it is with poetry as the poet says it is with friction matches, 


“ No rubbing will kindle your Lucifer match, 
If the fiz doesn’t follow the primitive scratch.” 


Yet lest we do the author injustice, we extract a verse or two. 


There is a star in the west, 
It shines o’er a mighty river, 
(Mississippi, we suppose.) 
When man has gone to his nightly rest, 
And the leaves in the night wind quiver. 


It shineth on through the hours of night, 
Undimmed in its silent beauty, 

*Till the moon hangs pale in the morning light, 
And man goes forth to duty. 


A new astronomical discovery, we find. Stars which appear in the west at evening 
are not generally found there when “ the moon hangs pale in the morning light.” 
If the discoverer will point out this bright particular star to us some morning when 
we are “going forth to duty,” we'll give him—we’ll give hm—why—most any 
thing—why, we'll give him, if he will call at our sanctum, “ Our Grandsire’s Home,” 
that other article which he wrote for us. 

“The Greek Slave” is good in the main, and had we not seen with our own eyes 
that “model from Almighty hands,” we should be inclined to publish it. But as the 
case is we are disposed to say with the writer of the piece, 


“QO! ne’er can pen from mortal hand 
Do justice to thy priceless worth |” 


“The Foot Ball” is an inflated thing, in our opinion, and so bounds about from 
one thing to another that it is a very difficult matter sometimes to keep track of it. 
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Its cant is the only feature about it worthy of notice. With this passing kick we 
put it over for the present. 

The author of “ The Reverie” states to us that his aim is to do good. We will do 
all in our power to forward so praiseworthy an object. To that end (as we are 
full) we advise him to publish his production in pamphlet form for distribution 
through college. It might do a vast amount of good. 

“Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 


«“H. A. N.” will please accept our thanks for his favor which appears in the pres- 
ent number. We bespeak a continuance of such favors, and hope that other gradu- 
ates will follow his example. 

From “ B. W. G.” we should be happy to hear again. 

“ Neptune,” our readers will observe, (page 12,) has been “swapping horses.” He 
has exchanged that “ Augean mare,” on which he and AZneas were tossed, for a 
Pegasus. It is a disputed point, we believe, among critics whether Neptune was 
the originator of the horse, yet that the Pegasus employed on this occasion was one 
of his own manufacture will not be doubted. But this is not the only trick he has 
been up to. He has turned punster. Ye gods! Neptune a punster! Bad puns 
too he makes. But then ’tis nothing strange, considering their origin, that they 
should be Trit-ons. 

The communication of “Delta” was received at too late an hour. We have not 
examined it closely, but should think from a casual inspection that the author, by 
taking pains, might write very good poetry. 

OUR EXCHANGES. 

The usual list of College exchanges has been received ;—the “Georgia Uuiversity 
Magazine,” the “ Nassau Literary Magazine,” and the Jefferson Monument Maga- 
zine.” The Nassau Literary is deserving of notice from its neat, tasty appearance, 
as well as the ability of its articles; and the Georgia University Magazine for 
a most unusual circumstance with College periodicals—its punctuality. A hasty 
glance over their respective Editor’s Tables shows us that the same troubles 
and perplexities which so harrass us in providing for the literary wants of our fellow 
students are also with them. The same call upon contributors for good, readable 
articles, and the response answered with a flood of poor, worthless poetical scrib 
blings; we hear the same demand for pay that we so often make, and the Editors 
utter the same murmurs of discontent. 

We have also received two numbers of the Ohio Teacher. 





We would call attention to the improved typographical appearance of our Maga- 
zine. Our printer has given us new type and a better quality of paper. Old Gov- 
ernor Yale has washed his face, combed his wig, and brushed his clothes, and now 
looks out upon us, as if intending to make a long tarry with the students of the insti- 
tution bearing his name. This, however, depends on how you treat him. And, we 
assure you, fellow students, it would not much surprise us if some day he should 
become so dissatisfied with your treatment that he would retire from these scenes 
forever. We certainly should advise him to take such a course, if we were to speak 
to him privately. 





Errata.—On page 31, in the first colamn marked Fresh,, second, third and fourth lines, for “ .65, 
63, .62,” read .05, .08, .02. 
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